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SPEECH. 



TMBmuftbeintinUuGvinmiRHnr itaa WfcMeoD tae 
pUotOw UniDn- 
Ur. BLAIR iaid: 

Mr. Chaihhin: The attitude of thepreson Ad- 
Ainisti-atian upon this Kansaa question, and upon 
Ik qnettion of slavery generally, haa been clia- 
lused in Blmost every conceivable aspect. There 
ii^hoireTvr, one point of riew in vhidl it has nut 
(Ken tteated in this Hall-, and I propose to stale, 
M franltly and candidly as I can, the position ( 
wioeivB the Adtninisiration and the IfcmoerHtic 
|(i«tj;hold upon lhi« qoBHtion; anttalioto discuaa 
Hm its bearings upon a large class of citizens of 
Ike soathern 3iates— the noii-slaTe holding- ppoplo 
af those Statea. Imakenoapologyfbrappmach- 
ing' thia lubject. I consider that the sysiEim of 
IJlTery, which has made the last two or three of 
(WrPreaidenls "fetch and carry" «l its beck and 
JBd'-, which haa held the legislative piwer of thia 
{■areminenl in its hands for a series of vi'ara-, 
Hii^ has swayed even the decisions of the 3u- 
keme Court — ia of auQicient importance to bedis- 
ftjMed, to be grappled with, and to be subdued; 
tftt therefore Ishall not heed the qnernlotta com- 
■aint that this subject hns been' too noch dis- 
{bteed^ 

ft Sir this fnstiUition wMA har utft its dark 
"■kdow-npon our land,siid whidi threatens the ex- 
-'- ' irfleeConBiittttion. ! know full well 
I &n instinct inthe hearta of th^ people 
StTf *hoie ken loolrt beyond thai of 
gfAoWaeute Intefleet, and whtcb letls them that 
rticm they are R) apprtehend danger 

, ions of oar coiintrjr. t am aware 

I thtibe gentlemen who were elected to ilii« 
Mie «the ftierda of the Fr«sidei]l, have euf- 
islilfr eiposed the forfeiture of the pledgee 
U« %•} him in hii letter aeetapting his nomina- 
Cincinnati; atid r eonsider ihnt the' 
iQ of hit pled^s coilUiinUd in hit inau;;umt 
IresB, and in hia imiructibits to Gtivprnor 
fltef/ declaring his purpoMto secnra the peo- 
-"'''--— s the right to ifeeMeftc themBcilvea 

n» under whith they were to live, 

re'datf 1ife«ii niftdendy ^XtJeitea bf Hloae who 



^ekeledbereasDemoeiaui. leaver e^ p s eW J 
1 10 redeem tlrase pledees. I always suppMl^ 
y vrere made to be violated, and ahall, Iben- 
~, L^press no surprise at the result. I tX- 
ya believed that Mr. Buchanan wi 
It the policy of his predec 
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)r fraud; 



1^ opinion, -noi only Sansas, but ibe 
whole continent is enbiueed in this conspiracy. 
Haterulto messiBthedestgnafforcingupanKu- 
aas a constitution abbored by her people, hateful 
as are the low and mean frauds by which thai 

Eolicy has been pushed, hateful as are the crimes 
y which, for the last three years, Kansas has 
been held in mbjugstion, still more hateful is the 
design which I believe has been deliberateljr 
formed to extend this con atilution over tba whele 
country. I sIuiU give the President the ben^t 
of bis own language, to deine his own poaitioa 
upon ihiS' question. 1 have in my band hia late * 
speciol tneasage traasioitted to us with the Ls- 
complon conalitulioni and I call the attention of 
his irienda and admirers to this sentence: 

"Uliubeeni»]*mnly(d)adg«l,b;His tdtkeMtaugtW ' 
tribuiiDl kaowB to our iaira, thu Anatj eiias in- IUbiu 
br viiUisartheCoiutiluUMoClkeDnltedStBtet. Eahiu 
in, Uiorefbre, at ihti aunnrC B(niK)i a dave Bine u<f«t4>- 
KlanSMDi CsnIiA. Wlthmt tMs, the eqnslii)' a* liM 
(overeiin Siaiea eonpMing llM> Union would tH vkoMadi 
and Uii uae SKI fli^oyawBt 0f a TernBHT acquired bj.lbS 
coinnioo treuurs of ill ibe Sutei, would be cloaedai^hH 
the periple sDd IIk iiropetiT of nearir b*tr Uie memKen or 
the CoiiAdeney." 

Kansas is here called a Stale, and a aUvt SOtt— 
mail ab^ tin C0ia({Iu<ioi>,aa;H the President, and 
iint hy any act BfkrrpVoplc. And I desire Co know', 
if the Constitution of the United Btate* roait«s & 
slave State of Kansas, (he people of which cmih- 
try have never yet given their aeaent to it, wS 001 
that Bsnte Conatimion carry slavery into those 
States which acknowledge that constitution iHiir 
assumed loestsWiahslaVery, in State orTerrilOTy, 
wber^ter tha iochtlHwa are silent^ 

Tilt argument of the Presldencinthismesnge, 
and in bin anhutd ineiSBge,and in the paperpub- 
liehud bv hlta in MHwerto certain genttemeifin 
Connettlcat, gAerto tbit poifrt. He- decltiKt) in 



effect, that neither Congress, nor the people of a 
Territory themselves, have the power to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories. I think his language 
goes even to the extent of maintaining that a State 
cannot prohibitor abolish slavery; for, Mr. Chair- 
man, if neither the people of a Territory nor Con- 
gress can prohibit slavery for the reasons assigned 
by the President, the same reasoning would era- 
brace the States made from territory acquired by 
"the Confederacy of sovereign States." How 
happens it that the people of the State of Iowa can 
prohibit slavery? That was territory acquired 
ty the Confederacy of sovereign States. How can 
the people of the State of Iowa reverse the rule 
of justice any more than the people of the Terri- 
tory of Iowa ? The whole argument of the Pres- 
ident, the argument of all who agree with him, 
the argument of the Supreme Court, all assign that 
as a reason why the people of a Territory cannot 
prohibit slavery, and why the Congress of the 
United States cannot exclude slavery from its 
Territories. It is all grounded on the fact that it 
is unjust to exclude the property of the people of 
any one portion of the Confederacy from that 
which was acquired by the people of the whole 
Confederacy. 

Now, Iowa was acquired by the people of the 
whole Confederacy — tnat is, by the Government, 
representing the whole Confederacy; and it was 
quite as just and right for Iowa, while a Terri- 
tory, to exclude slavery, as it was when she be- 
came a State. There is no difference. And how 
can this be accomplished ? How can Iowa, or 
any State, prohibit slavery , •if the positions taken 
by the President and the Democratic party are 
correct ? The people of a Territory have not the 
power to do it; Congress has not the power; and 
yet, when the people of a Territory form a con- 
stitution, and Congress accepts that constitution 
— neither of these agencies having the power to 
exclude slavery — ^itis found, by some mysterious 
process, that the State thus created has acquired 
a power which neither fluency concerned in its 
creation could impart to it. it strikes me, Mr. 
Chairman, that, if it be conceded that there is no 
*power in Congress, or in the people of a Terri- 
tory, to exclude the institution of slavery, it fol- 
lows, as a matter of course, logically and legiti- 
mately, that the people of a State cannot do it. 
And, sir, I find that tne organ of the AdministrsL- 
tion — the Washington Union — has taken that 
ground; and has declared that it draws the con- 
elusion legitimately from the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in the Dred Scott case. 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. Will the gentle- 
man be good enough to tell me what that organ 
is? I am not aware that the Administration has 
an organ. 

Mr. BLAIR. If anybody has a right to know 
what that organ is, the gentlemaafrom Pennsyl- 
vania is the man. 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. Be good enough 
to tell me. 

Mr. BLAIR. I referred to the Washington 
Union by name. 

. Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. I merely wish to 
remark that I know of no paper recognized as the 
orean of the Administration. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then the gentleman is ienor- 

: ant of what is known by everybody else. I say 

that that paper declared in an article some time 



ago that no State in the Union could abolish the 
institution of slavery; that it was unconstitutional 
to do so; and it grounded itself on the decision of 
the Supreme Court. I know that subsequently 
to that, the editor of that paper was elected, by a 
party vote. Printer of the Senate of the United 
States. That goes very far — though the gentle* 
man [Mr. J. Glanct Jones] repudiates the paper 
as the organ of the Administration — to fix it in 
the minds of the people that the Senate of the 
United States indorses his views on that subject, 
especially when we know that these ofiices go by 
favor, and that it is very seldom the case tnat a 
man is elected Printer, or to any other ofiUce, 
whose sentiments do not accord with those of the 
majority of the body that elects him. I know that 
last evening, in the other House, a very distin- 
guished gentleman denied that this was the posi* 
tion of the Democratic party, and, in his place, 
called for proof. He denied that anybody from 
the South claimed that a State could not prohibit 
slavery within its limits. But I undertake to say 
that the claim is embodied in the extract which 1 
have read from the President's special message, in 
which he calls Kansas a Statet and says that itUa 
slave State f and that it was made a slave State by the 
Federal ConstUutiotit and not by the people. That is 
the language of the President, and I have heard 
from every Democrat that has taken the floor in 
this or the other House, nothing but eulogy of 
that message, since it was published; and I con- 
sider that as an indorsement of the doctrines it 
contains. 

But that is not all. This doctrine is contained 
in the Dred Scott decision. Every argument that 
is made to show that neither Congress nor the 
people of a Territory has the power to prohibit 
slavery in the Territory, is equally applicable to 
a State, and is more appropriate as applied to the 
States, because the Constitution was made for 
the States, and not for the Territories, and is the 
supreme law over the constitutions and statutes 
of the States. I think that is the doctrine of the 
Democratic party. They may disclaim it now* 
when it is proclaimed in all its nakedness; but 
they will yet come up to it whenever occasiot 
offers to carry their principles to the result in«j 
tended. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask those gentlemen 
who have been so clamorous about popular sov- 
ereignty, whether they accept this doctrine? I 
ask them if they propose to deny all that they 
have said on the subject of popular so verei^tyi 
and if they will submit to nave this institution 
injected into the Territories and States by whii 
is claimed to be the Constitution of the Uoitej 
States ? Will they do it ? I suppose they wiQ 
not be able to resist the majority of their own 

Earty in this matter, and they must ^either em« 
race this doctrine or be read out. 
Now, it matters not to me what ground the lead- 
ers of that party assume. They may come fo^ 
ward to sustain this doctrine, and to sustain tb€ 
policy of the last Administration in forcing upoo 
%lansas an institution abhorred by alar^e major 
ity of the people, and in forcing this institution o" 
other States and Territories. I do not care ho 
many judicial decisions shall sanction it, or bo 
many regiments may be called out to enforce it; 
in my opinion, the attempt will fail. The Terri' 
tories of this Government cannot be wrested fro 
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the freemen to whom they belong, to be e^iven 
up to slaveholders and their slaves, in order to 
strengthen the oligarchy which rests upon this 
servile institution. 

Gentlemen have proclaimed upon this floor that 
the Lecompton constitution was accepted, by a 
majority of the people of Kansas. Sir, in my 
belief, there is not a town or county in Kansas 
where the Lecompton convention could have sat 
and performed the work of fraud now before us; 
without the support of the Federal bayonets. I 
do not know one town or county in Kansal where 
they would have had the power to defy the will 
of the people as they have done, except under the 
protection of the Federal bayonets. The Presi- 
dent tells us, and tells the country, in^ no equiv- 
ocal language, that the government which he calls 
the rightful government of Kansas, would long 
ag;o have been subverted by these factious people 
out there, if it had not been supported by the Fed- 
eral Army. This is a clear admission on his part 
that the govern men t there is an usurpation ; because 
there can be no government in violation of the sen- 
timents of the people, unless it be an usurpation. 
But, sir, that government would have been sub- 
verted long ago, but for the interference of the 
President of the United States; and, whether the 
fact be admitted by the President or not, it cannot 
be successfully controverted that the President 
has exerted his entire energies — he has perverted 
the whole power and patronage of the Federal 
Government — to drive free white men out of the 
Territory of Kansas to make room for negro 
slaves. 

Now, sir, there is a parallel to the history of 
this transaction which took place many centuries 
ago, and which I find in a book published nearly 
a century since. But it is so appropriate to the 
events that are now transpiring, that I hope the 
House will have the patience to hear me read it 
through. I read from Hook*s History of Rome, 
to show how the great Republic of antiquity fell 
to decay, when it ceased to cherish the people as 
landholders, and became an oligarchy, by the very 
means now being employed in our own: 

<< It is recorded of Tiberius Graechus that, in crossing 
Hetruria in his way to Spain, he observed that there were no 
other husbandmen or Jaborers in the country than slaves ; 
BDd, according to Plutarch, the people — by writings affixed 
to toe porticoes, walls, and tombs — daily exhorted Tiberius 
to procure a restitution of the public lands to the injured 
poor. 

** From tlie earliest times of Rome," proceeds the his- 
torian, *< it had been the custom of the Romans, when they 
■abdued any of the nations in Italy, to deprive them of a 
part of their territory. A portion of tliese lands were sold, 
and the rest given to the poorer citizens, on condition, says 
Appian, of their paying annually a tenth of the corn and a 
mlii of the fruits of the tfees, besides a certain number of 
frest and small cattle. In process of time, the rich, by va- 
noiui means, got possession of the lands destined for the sub- 
sistence of the poor. This gave occasion to the law obtained 
by Lfclnius Stolo, about the year of Rome 386, forbidding 
toy Roman citizen to hold more than five hundred acres of 
laad, or to have on his estate more than one4iundrcd great 
and five hundred small cattle, and requiring that a certain 
futmber of freemen ahould be employed to cultivate the farms. 

'* But, notwithstanding these precautions, the Lieinian 
law (obuerved for some time to the great benefit of the 
paUic) fell at length under a total disuse. The rich and 
mighty continued to possess themselves of the lands of 
their poor neigh bors.>> « To ctMivate the farms they em- 
floved foreign slaves. So that Italy was in danger of losing 
Its inhabitants of free condition, (who had no encourage- 
ment to marry, no means to educate children,) and of being 
overran with slaves, and barbarians, that had neither affec- 
tion fl>r the Republic nor interest in her preservation." 
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" Tiberius Gracchus, now a tribune of the people, under- 
took to remedy these disorders ;'* * * * * «and 
to soften the matter, Tiberius not only proposed to remit 
the fines hitherto incurred by the transgressors of the Liein- 
ian law, but also, out of the public money, to pay to the 
present possessors the price of the lands that were to be 
taken from them." " Never (says Plutarch) was proposed 
a law more mild and gentle against iniquity and oppres- 
sion." For these were public lands of which the rich had 
taken possession with their slaves ; " yet the rich made a 
mighty clamor about the hardship of being stript of their 
houses, tlieir lands, their inheritances, the burial places of 
their ancestors, the unspeakable confusitm such innova- 
tions would produce, the estates in question (acquired by 
robbery) being settled upon the wives and children of the 
possessors ; and to raise an odium against Gracchus, they 
gave out that ambition, not a view to the public good, had 
put him upon this project." * * * * "The 
poor, on the other hand, complained of the extreme indi- 
gence to which they were reduced, and of their inability to 
bring up children. They enumerated the man^ battles 
they had fought in defense of tiie Republic, notwithstand- 
ing which, they were allowed no share of the public lands; 
nay, the usurpers, to cultivate them, choose rather to em- 
ploy slaves than citizens of Rome. Gracchus's view was 
not to make poor men rich, but to strengthen the Republic 
by an increase of usefUl members, upon which he thoof^t 
the safety and welfare of Italy depended. The insurree- 
tion and war of the slaves in Sicily, who were not yet 
quelled, furnished him with sufficient argument for expati- 
ating on the danger of filling Italy with slaves." 

" On the day when the tribes met to determine concerning ' 
the law, the Tribune maintaining his cause, which was in 
itself just and noble, with an eloquence that would have set 
off a bad one, appeared to his adversaries terrible and irre- 
sistible. He asked the rich whether they preferred a slave 
to a citizen ; a man unqualified to serve in war to a soldier ; 
an alien to a member of the Republic; and which they 
thought would be more zealous for its iiiteresits.^ Then as 
to the miseries of the poor, he said : ' The wild beasts ot 
Italy have caves and dens to shelter iUom ; but the people 
who expose their lives for the defense of Italy, are allowed 
nothing but the light §nd air. They wander up and down 
with their wives and children, without house, and without 
habitation. Our generals mock the soldiers ; when in bat- 
tle, they exhort them to fight for their sepulchers and their 
household gods ; for, amongst all that great number of Ro- 
mans, there is not one who has either a domestic altar or a 
sepulcher for his ancestors. They fight and die, solely to 
maintain the riches and luxury of others, and are styled tlie 
lords of the universe, while they have not a single foot of 
ground in their possession.^ " 

After much resistance from the Patricians, the 
Tribune finally procured the passage of the law: 

" And it being resolved that Triumvirs', or three commis- 
sioners, should be constituted for the execution of it, the 
people named to that employment, Tiberius himself, his 
father-in-law Appius Claudius, and Caius Gracchus, who 
at this time was in Spain, serving under Scipio in the Nu- 
matine war. These Triumvirs were to examine and judge 
what lands belonged to the public, as well as to make the in- 
tended distribution of them." 

Before the law could be put into operation Ti- 
berius was assassinated in the Senate House by 
certain Senators "who possessed much of the 
public lands and were extremely unwilling; to part 
with them." These Senators, it is said by the 
historian, were aided by their clients and slaves, 
and the blow " which probably dispatched him, 
he received from a man named L. Rufus, who 
afterwards gloried in the action." Cicero, who 
was the orator and partisan of the oligarchy, and 
whose false glosses in regard to these transactions 
have been followed by all the historians in the in- 
terest of the privileged orders, was himself con- 
strained to admit 

" That Tiberius Gracchus came nothing short of the vir- 
tue of his father, or his grandfather, Africanus, but in this, 
that he forsook the party of the Senate." 

Sallust, the great and perspicacious historian, 
in a letter to the greatest general and statesman of 
the Romans, Juhus Caesar, exhorting him to re- 
store the Commonwealth, gives in a single sen- 
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tence tlie whale hiatary of Rome, afUr the Ro- 
man people were robbed o( all ownership in the 
Boil to Teed the grandeur and employ the elaieg 
oflhe natjility. He says, and I desire la mark 

" H<n oriliB InwoBi rank, wheihet iiccupyin(ihelr fiirnn 



IjAfyj^ 



--- , , -- JmplT™__. 

Igaveainnle Batlabetion la Ihelt eoiinlr 



inf amhJnc la do,| cniild no Innget have any flied alindei, 
tkn thiy iKgnn id mm Oit wenlth of nther men, and Id 
put Uieir awn Llbcny and Ilie eommnnweiillli lu »le." 

The law procured by Tiberius Gracchus has 
been denounced by all the writers in the interest 
of the privileged dasaes from that day lo this as 
an agrarian law, a law lo take from the rich and 
10 give to tlie poor, when the fact is, Mr. Chair- 
man, thai it was a law to distribute among the 
people the lands which belonged to the public; and 
now a similar attempt is made by the party of 
oligarcha in thia country to seize the Territories 
of this Oovemment and plant them with slaves 
to the exclusion of freemen, and they follow the 
example of their Roman prolatypea and denounce 
those who oppose them in their schemes as Free- 
Soilers. I do not know but thai the term ■' agra- 
rian," taken in its true sense, might well stand 
foratranelationof the term " Free-Soil er." In 
that sense, in the sense of distributing to the 

Gopie the lands which belonc to them, fhave no 
sitalion in accepting the designation; and to 
stow that there is as greet neceeeity for thi 
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berius QracchuB described the destitution of the 
Roman people, who made that Republic the mis- 
tress of the world, I will read from some high 
MithoriticB in re^rd to the condition of the non- 
slaveholding white men of the South, who con- 
stitute a large majority of its citizens. I shall 
quote first the language of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Clai.1 Ha is giving ao account, in 
a speech made in Alabama, of tlie cunditioii of 
bis own Stele, and more particularly of his own 
couDly. He Bays: 



■ coinniunit)' Into indotence, it* power into imbectli»,ki 
wfl not 1 right ID demand iu eiteiminntion? ehall RCMr 

the country Isnguiati, dn»p, die, llntihe ■isvelialdn'iBBJ 
flootiih' SbitlilllnuiBUibawbierTientlnane— allrl|ti«' 
«uliordiniiiP to thou of die tlaveboMer f nsii not thaaa- 
chanic, bave nnlthe middle claaiet, thislc tlgliti— ngbuli- 
compiilble with the eilst^nce ofnlaveiy?" 

And now, sir, I shall conclude these quatalioH 
by reading from another very distinguished south- 
ern gentleman, who has recently been chiwsB 

j from the very elite of the chivalry of South Cu- 
olina to represent his State in the most atWHl 

' and dignified body in the land — I refer to Gov- 
ernor Hahuohd. Here is his teatimouy as W- 
their condition, in an address before the Sondu 

i Carolina Institute, in 1850: 
job, " " '" ' """""" '" ""'"" 



lot know wheiHer this picture is an acof 
or not. It is not true when applied ts 
e States in which I have resided. It is- 
B nnminally, or 



where the bIi 



ofthecity andcounly whichli ^ ^.._ 

door. The working men and mechanicB of 



present upM 

nechanicB of 

of the dignity of 



tnea 



: abode of tnduai 









hrifty villagcB, e 



MBTOW- , 



oacB ibnijihed happy I 

This is the language of a distinguished Senator 
from Alabama, describing his own county, and I 
should suppose that if that gendeman knew any- 
thing at ah, he would know the condition of the 
county in which he resides. Nor is it to be sup- 
posed that he would exaggerate that which is by 
no means flattering to his county or hia State. 

Mr. William Gregg, in a paper before the South 
Carolina Institute, handling the same subject, re- 



antxTpnm, and Jntf 
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their own employmei 
be degraded by the competition of negro alave*. 
A man might as well attempt to educate his negro 
for the legal profesaion aS to attempt to put him 
at a mechanical trade in competition with ths 
mechanics of my district. But, sir, if it be Irua 
in regard lo ihoae remote southern Slates where 
the slaves fill every industrial avocation and em- 
ployment, why did the Carohnian slop ehort in his 
heart.rending description? Why did he not ex- 

.,.:_ ...:.L .B_ r, ._:l..__ .. _. .„ .^^ p^j.^^ 

to soldiers?" Unless 
me voice shall speak that language in tones that 
ill ba heard by the people, the history of thia 
untry will be written in a sentence, similar to | 
at I have read from Sailust. Ifby Gradual usurp- | 
ion the people are thrust out of their lands by 



wealth tc 

It is very clear tbst the Senator from South 
Carolina does not prefer the citizens of the Re- 
public tohisslaveB. He has, in hia recent speech, 
shown that he was the mouthpiece of the privil- 
eged classes — the Cicero of this new oligarchy, 
and not a tribune of the people. In that speech 

"The Senator from Now York said jestenlny tliat the 



I propose to read what was said in the Vir- iliaibeoi 






your whole class of maiuial laborers and operatives, as you 
call them, are slaves. The dlJBTerence between us Is, that 
oar slaves are hired for lifo and well compensated ; there is 
no stanration, no begging, no want of employment among 
our people, and not too much employment either. Yours 
are hired by the day, not cared for, and scantily compen- 
sated, which maybe proved in the most deplorable manner, 

at any bour, in any street in any of your large towns." 

*********** 

<' Your slaves arc white, of your own race ; you are broth< 
•CB of one blood. They are your equals in natural endow- 
ment of intellect, and .they feel galled by their degradation. 
Our slaves do not vote*. We give them no political power. 
Yours do vote, and being the m^ority. they are the depos- 
itaries of all your political power. Ir they knew the tre- 
mendous secret, that the ballot-box is stronger than an 
aimy with bayonets, and could combine, where would you 
be? Your society would be reconstructed, your govern- 
ment reconstructed, your property divided, not as they have 
mistakenly attempted to initiate such proceedings by meet- 
ing in parks, with arms in their hands, but by the quiet pro- 
cess ot the ballot-box. You have be«n making war upon 
ua to our very hearth-stones. How would you like for us to 
send lecturers or agitators North ; to teach these people 
this, to afd and assist in combining, and to lead them ! 

<<Mr. Wilson and others. Sena them along. 

*' Mr. Hammond. You say, send them North. There is no 
need ctf that. They are coming here. They are thunder- 
ing at our doors for homesteads of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land for nothing, and southern Senators are sup- 
porting it." * * • * <« Transient and temporary 
causes have thus fhr been your preservation. The great 
West has been open to your surplus population, and your 
hordes of semi barbarian emigrants, who are crowding in 
year by year. They make a great movement, and you call 
It progress." 

Sir, he prefers his slaves to the citizens of the 
Republic, and would have the latter deprived of 
the right of elective franchise, as his negro slaves 
are. He denounces the man who lives by daily 
labor, and the whole class of manual laborers and 
operatives, as slaves. He characterizes our. for- 
eign papulation as a horde of semi-barbarous em- 
igrants, and he would deny them a share of the 
public lands upon which to build their homes, 
and educate their children. How would this gen- 
tleman have appeared leading the Democratic 
column in the days of General Jackson's admin- 
istration } Why, sir, there would have been some- 
body else read out of that party — rather different 
persons from those who are now being read out. 
If this is Democratic doctrine, it is a novel doc- 
trine to me, though I h§ive been reared a Demo- 
crat. I make no complaint, however, of having 
been read out of the party. I should as soon thinx 
of complaining of being read out of a chain-gang. 
[Laughter.] It is not a Democracy which I should 
wish to sustain, by any means. I have always 
understood that Democracy concerns itself more 
about personal rights than about rights of prop- 
erty — the rights of individuals rather than those 
of monopolizing institutions. In this I may be 
mistaken, and certainly I am mistaken, if the 
revelations under this new dispensation are to be 
received. 

Suppose this doctrine had obtained at the time 
California was acquired . When we acquired Cal- 
ifornia, and the gold discoveries were made there, 
it is very well known that a workingman could 
earn in California $1,000 a year by his labor. 
That was then the value of an able-bodied slave 
in the old slave States. Do you not suppose that 
a great many of them would have been carried to 
California under such a stimulus as that.^ A dis- 
tinguished politician of Virginia, in a letter which 
he addressed to the public press, or to some indi- 
vidual, pending the last presidential election, in 
speaking of this subject, calculated that Virginia 



had k)8t several hundred million dollars by QOt 
being permitted.to^ carr]^ her slaves to California; 
** because»*' he said, *' if a slave could havebe^n 
taken lo Califori^ia, where he could earn $1,000 a 
year, instead of beins worth $1,000, he woiild 
have been worth $5,000. Why, sir, the profit of 
the business of carrying slaves to California would 
have been greater than the profits of the African 
slave trade, without its perils. If the decision.of 
1857 had been made in 1847, so that slaves coujld 
have been removed to. California, the whole de- 
mand for labor in that land of gold would have 
been supplied by slavetf, and the busy marts of 
trade, ana the gold mines of that country, would 
have been blackened with slaves, and not a foot 
of land in the whole State would have been left 
for the white man to stand upon, and in that way 
the free white men of this country would hav€ 
been excluded from their own inheritance — the 
land they won by their own strong arms. 

That 18 what tnese gentlemen call Democracy. 
They are willing to see the free white men of the 
country excluded from every Territory, and es- 
pecially from those where the reward of labor is 
great; and they claim that it is their constitutional 
right that it shall be done; and they call it De- 
mocracy. Why, sir, I want to know whether 
the If hite man has not the same right of property 
in his own labor as the slaveholder has in the la- 
bor of his slave } If you exclude the free white 
man from the Territories, do not you diminish 
the value of his labor just as you diminish the 
value of the slave to the owner by excluding 
them.^ Whidi are we to choose between, the 
millions and millions of free white men in this 
country, or the few thousand slaveholders? Was 
the Government founded to protect rights of prop- 
erty in slave labor, and not to protect the rights* 
of freemen to their own labor ? This Democracy 
is very tender of the property of the slaveholder, 
and is utterly regardless of the rights of property 
of any other class of people in the Territories. 

Now, I apply another test. The oligarchy say 
that they have the right to take their slaves into 
the Territories of the Union, and employ them as 
they see fit, under the Constitution of the United 
States, and nobody can take that right from them. 
They can take them into the Territories and midce 
them mechanics, and work them in the mines, 
in the factories, or in any other way; and if white 
men don't like that sort of competition the De- 
mocracy will tell them to go somewhere else. In 
Russia, a man can educate his serf or slave, and 
they frequently do, and make lawycrs,doctors, and 
merchants of them. Now, suppose these south- 
ern gentlemen should exercise their constitutional 
right of educating their slaves, and put them into 
the learned professions; do you suppose the peo- 
ple of this country would submit, for one instant, 
to this Russian innovation ? Would there not be a 
cry raised from one end of this land to the other; 
and why } Have they not the same constitutional 
ri^ht to make lawyers, doctors, and merchants, 
of their slaves as they have to make them me- 
chanics } Precisely the same. There is no dif- 
ference whatever. But the Russian nobles never 
engage in those avocations themselves, and there- 
fore they do not feel the degradation of putting 
their serfs into the professions. But with us 
that would be trenching upon the occupation 
of the slaveholders themselves — the oligarchs— ' 
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and here the shoe pinches. They demand that 
they shall be allowea to put their slaves to work 
side by side with mechanics and laborers; and, 
in the same breath, they claim that n6 slave 
shalj be allowed to degrade the employments m 
which they condescend to engage. 1 contend that 
they have no more right to inflict this degrada- 
tion on mechanics, by placing slave labor in com- 
petition with their free labor. Not a whit more; 
and , as they exercise the right of excluding slaves 
from the professions in which they are themselves 
engaged, (as they do by inhibiting their educa- 
tion,) I say they admit the ri^ht of others to ex- 
clude them from the mechanical trades, and from 
competition with every freeman who follows an 
honest calling. 

There was a time when this Democratic party 
was not Democratic in name alone. There was 
a time when this party took ground against priv- 
ileged classes, and against every attempt on the 
part of capitalists to usurp the power of this Qov- 
efnment, and pervert it to their own purposes. I 
instance the case of the United States Bank, where 
the stockholders undertook to force this Govern- 
ment to allow them to bank on the national rev- 
enue. The Democratic party took issue with 
them, and put them down. Since that time we 
have had the tariffdiscussion, where the manufac- 
turing interests of the country — a vast aggrega- 
tion of wealth — undertook to influence legislation, 
and effect the passage of laws for their especipl 
benefit, in derogation of the rights and interestd 
of the working classes of the counter. The Dem- 
ocratic party took ground against the high pro- 
tective tariff, and defeated it. 

And now here is another question in which this 
struggle between capital ana laboris presented in 
its most odious ana revolting form. Here is a 
colossal aggregation of wealth invested in negroes, 
which undertakes to seize this Government to 
pervert it to its own purpose, and to prevent the 
freemen of the country from entering the Terri- 
tories except in competition with slave labor; and 
the Democratic party, instead of standing where 
it used to stand, in opposition to these anti-Denri- 
ocratic measures, is as servile a tool of the oli- 
garchy as arc the negro slaves themselves. 

This is no question of North and South. It is 
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a question between those who contend for caati 
and privilege, and those who neither have nor 
desire to have priv^ileges beyond their fellows. It 
is the old question that has always, in all free 
countries, subsisted — the question of the wealth/ 
and crafty few endeavonng to steal from the 
masses of the people all the political power of the 
Government. Those gentleman are wrong who 
say that it is a question of North and South. If 
there is one class of people on this continent more 
interested than anotner in putting a stop to the 
extension of slavery into the Territories, it is the 
free white laborers of the South. They have in- 
finitely more interest in the matter than any other 
class of the people, because they have relt the 
pressure of the institution. They have been shat 
out from all ownership in the soil, and driven out 
of all employment in the States where slavery 
now exists; and should we allow the territories 
of the Government to be closed against them, 
they will have no escape from the oppreHion 
which has ground them to the dust. No, sir, it ii 
not a question between the North and South. It 
is a question which commends itself especially to 
the non-slaveholding and laboring white men of 
the South. 

Now, sir, this controversy will, in my opinion, 
end in great good. In the struggle which term- 
inated the American Revolution, the principles of 
'Iberty were so deeply instilled in the heart of the 
people, that when tW struggle ended, the slaves 
were emancipated in a large number of the States, 
from the impulse which the love ofliberty received 
in that contest. This struggle, which is on the 
same principle, will terminate in the sam way. 
I know that tnere are as good men in the Soi .h now 
as there were in the days of the Revolution. There 
are men — slaveholders — now there who burn to 
emulate the noble exam pies of the illustrious men 
of the Revolution; and the noble State which I. 
have the honor, in part, to represent on this floor, 
will, in my opinion, have the glory of leading the 
way in this magnanimous career. Her honor and 
interest alike beckon her, and that she will not 
be insensible to these high motives nor regardless 
of the glorious destiny which awaits her, the le- 
gend which she bears upon her shield, ** adlu$ 
poptUi suprema lex estOj** sufiiciently attests. 
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